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to the accelerating influence which the phenolic constituents
of the smoke exercise on the activity of the latex oxidase.1 The
depth of colour varies to some extent in different samples of
smoked sheet. It has already been remarked that discoloration
brought about in rubber by oxidase activity is, so far as is known,
without influence on the vulcanizing properties. There is no
reason to suppose that in itself the depth of colour in smoked
sheet is of any significance in regard to the quality of the rubber.
At various periods formerly, however, the market has shown a
predilection either for exceptionally dark or for exceptionally
pale-smoked sheet. As the ultimate depth of colour in smoked
sheet can be adjusted artificially to a considerable extent, it
was open to estates, if they thought it worth while, to meet such
predilections by making appropriate additions to the latex.
Thus, the addition of a small proportion (a smaller proportion
than that used in the preparation of pale cre'pe) of sodium bisul-
phite, by retarding oxidase activity, leads to the production
of a pale-smoked sheet; the addition of small proportion of
phenolic substances,2 by accelerating oxidase activity, leads to
the production of a dark smoked sheet. For several years past,
however, it would appear that the market preference has been
for a medium depth of colour, such as is obtainable by the normal
procedure.
Before proceeding to a consideration of the effect of smoking
on the quality of rubber, mention may be made of a number of
difficulties relative to the appearance of the sheet. The defects
in appearance here in question do not, so far as is known, influence
the vulcanizing properties of the rubber in any serious, or, for
the most part, in any appreciable degree; but, owing to the cir-
cumstance that the broker's valuation of raw rubber samples
is largely decided by their external characters, the plantations
have felt compelled to devote to these defects an altogether
1  Whitby, Rep. Batavia, 1914, p. 165.
2  In a patented treatment, known as the Byrne process, wet sheet is
subjected for a few hours to the vapour formed by the evaporation and
atomization of certain wood products, and, as a result of this exposure
the rubber apparently absorbs phenolic substances, which accelerate oxidase
activity, with the result that, although the sheet is not dried in smoke
but is merely allowed to dry in the air, the sheet when dry is similar in
appearance to ordinary smoked sheet.
It is concluded .by Campbell and the Imperial Institute (Dept. Agvic.
Ceylon Bull., No. 27, 1917), that "the process, like ordinary smoking,
increases the time of cure." Eaton (loc. cit., pi 267) concludes that " the
process offers no special advantages."